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WHAT  HAS  A WOMAN  TO  DO 
WITH  CO-OPERATION  P 


— 1 ♦ I ■— 

Work  man,  work  woman,  aince  there’s  work  to  do 
In  beleaguered  earth,  for  head  and  heart. — Aurora  Leigh. 


Oo-operative  work  has  two  sides  to  it : there  Is  the  business  work,  and  there 
Is  the  social  and  edncational  work.— H^orfcinp-nt«n  Co-operaton. 


CHAPTER  L 

'*  I wonder,  Mrs.  Morton,  if  yon’d  come  in  and  sit  with  me  a bit  to- 
night, after  eight  o’clock  ? Robert’s  got  a job  of  work  over  at  Betton 
that  will  keep  him  out  for  two  or  three  nights  till  nigh  on  ten  ; and 
our  house  is  so  lonely  that  when  the  children  are  gone  to  bed  and  I’ve 
eat  a bit  by  myself,  I get  that  nervous  I could  fly  out  of  my  skin  1” 

“ I’d  come,  and  gladly,  Mrs.  Crawley,  only  to-night's  the  quarterly 
meeting  at  the  stores,  and  John  and  I are  both  going  to  it.  I suppose 
you  wouldn’t  like  to  come  with  us,  would  you  ?” 

“ Not  I,  Mrs.  Morton,  thank  you.  I've  nothing  to  do  with  the  stores, 
and  what  you  find  so  interesting  about  them  I can’t  imagine.  I thought 
it  was  ouiy  the  men  that  oared  to  go  and  talk  and  bother  their  heads 
about  buying  and  selling  sugar  and  cheese ; but  from  what  I hear 
you’re  nearly  as  busy  as  your  husband  over  it  now-a-days.'’ 

“ Ah,  but  there’s  a good  deal  more  to  be  busy  over  than  buying  and 
selling  cheese,  or  else  perhaps  I should  find  it  as  dull  as  yon  seem  to 
think.  Then  your  husband  don’t  belong  to  the  stores,  does  he  ?" 

“ No,  he  don’t ; and  a good  thing  too.  It’s  a mercy  for  me  he 
doesn’t  care  to  go  out  much  in  the  evenings,  or  I don’t  know  what  I 
ehould  do  in  that  house.  Leastways  I’m  sure  we  should  have  to  leave 
and  go  to  live  somewhere  nearer  other  folks,  for  I couldn’t  stand  being 
alone  there  much,  and  that’s  all  about  it.” 

“ Well,  happily,  we’ve  both  got  good  reason  to  bo  thankful  for  our 
husbands,  Mrs.  Crawley.” 

“ Yes,  indeed.  But  you  go  out  a good  bit  yourself,  don't  you,  Mrs. 
Morton  ?” 

‘‘  Yes,  we  take  it  turn  and  turn  about,  and  now  and  then  we  both 
get  out  together,  which  is  the  nicest  of  all.  John  says  he  doesn’t  see 
how  the  women  are  to  keep  bright  and  cheery  if  they’re  always  cooped 
up  in  the  house.  He  knows  he  should  get  moped  to  death,  so  he  likes 
me  to  go  out  sometimes,  and  I know  I do  feel  ever  so  much  brighter 
lor  it ; and  then  it’s  so  nice  to  come  home  again.  But,  now,  aooot 
to-night,  Mrs.  Crawley  ? Do  yon  think  Mary  Waymau  could  stop  with 
you  this  time,  and  I’d  come  to-morrow  evening,  if  you  like  f ” 


^ '‘^ely  slie  oo«W-  And  I’ll  h« 

thankful  to  yon,  Mrs,  Morton,  if  yon  will  come  in  to-morrow  evening 
M near  about  eight  as  yon  can,  for  the  chUdren  are  all  in  bed  by  half- 
past  seven,  and  I shall  have  got  everything  tidied  np  by  then.” 

“ Yes,  rll  be  sure  and  come,  Mrs.  Crawley.  I couldn’t  miss  the 
meeting  to-night,  .or  I know  one  thing  that’s  to  be  talked  about  is 
getting  a piano,  and  I want  to  give  my  vote/’ 

" A piano  I Why,  what  in  all  the  world  is  that  wanted  for  at  the 
stores?  And  who’s  going  to  play  on  it?  Is  it  for  the  shopmen  to 
strum  upon  between  whiles  ? It’ll  be  finely  in  the  way,  I shonld  think, 
standing  in  that  shop,  where  there’s  not  too  much  room  to  begin  w th  !" 
( , dear,  no.  \fra.  Crawley  ” said  Mrs.  Morton,  Ihughirg  meirilv, 
you  re  very  t..ii.-h  in  the  daik  indeed.  It  won’t  eland  in  any  of  the 
shop-places,  and  there’ll  be  plenty  of  people  to  play  upon  it,  and  listtu 
to  it,  too.  Bnt  I inufit  tell  yon  all  about  it  to- morrow  ^vlien  I come.” 

“ Yes,  I must  be  off  now,  for  it’s  getting  near  dinner-time,  and  I 
want  to  see  Mary  Wayman  first.  And  if  you’re  going  to  make  me 

believe  a piano’s  any  good  at  the  stores,  Mrs.  Morton,  there  must  be  • 
good  deal  to  tell  I” 

I So  there  is,  Mra.  Crawley-  I doubt  it’ll  take  us  two  evenings  at 
least ; but  we^U  see.”  And  i>frs.  Morton  emiled  quietly  to  herself  as 
she  shut  the  door  bt  hind  her  friend. 

The  next  evening,  true  to  her  promise,  Mrs.  Morton  appeared  at 
Mrs.  Crawley  s snug  bnt  rather  lonely  cottage,  work-basket  in  hand, 
jnst  at  eight  o clock.  She  was  received  with  a hearty  welcome  ; and 
when  the  two  women  were  cosily  settled  by  the  fireside  with  a little 
table  drawn  up  between  them  to  hold  the  lamp  and  their  work-things 
Mrs.  Crawley  said—  ^ ’ 

Well,  and  did  yon  get  your  piano  last  night  ?” 

" We  didn’t  get  it,”  answered  Mrs.  Morton,  " but  we  voted  the  money 
for  It.  There  were  two  or  three  who  grumbled,  and  said  it  was  dowm- 
nght  waste  to  go  throwing  pounds  away  on  pianos,  indeed  I But  most 

fts  pleased  as  anything  about  it,  and  voted  for  it 

with  nght  goodwill.” 

f * mystery  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Crawley;  " I am  afraid 

1 should  have  been  amongst  the  grumblers,  for  what  you  can  do  with  a 
piano  when  you’ve  got  one  puzzles  me  more  the  more  I think  about  it. 
Do  tell  me  what  you  want  it  for  I” 

” Well,  I will,  Mrs.  Crawley ; bnt  I think  I won’t  begin  at  the  piano 
end,  though.  Shall  I tell  you  what  it  was  made  me  a co-operator  ?” 

" ies,  do.  I never  could  see  much  in  that  wonderful  co-operation 
myself;  but  there  must  be  something  in  it.  or  such  folks  as  you  and 
your  husband  wouldn’t  care  about  it  as  yon  do.” 

" I shall  have  to  begin  a long  way  back,”  said  Mrs.  Morton.  » Sju 
must  know  my  mother  died  when  I whs  only  about  ten  years  old  and 
a pitiful  loss  it  was  for  me.  I’d  an  older  sisLer,  and  she  kept  house 
father  ; and  I went  out  very  early  to  service.  By  good  Inck 
the  first  place  I got  was  under  a good  houeekeeper — rather  hard  and 
masterful,  to  be  sure,  but  one  that  knew  well  what  she  was  about,  and 
didn  t mind  taking  pains  with  me;  so,  as  I was  pretty  quick,  and 
dion  t make  a fuss  about  a few  shaip  words  sometimes,  we  got  on 
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very  well  together  on  the  whole,  and  I learnt  my  work  so  well  that 
afterwards  I was  able  to  take  a thoroughly  good  housemaid’s  place. 
I stayed  there  seven  years,  and  then  married  John.  Just  at  first  our 
house  wasn’t  ready,  so  we  lived  five  or  six  months  with  Lis  mother, 
aud  rare  and  comfortable  she  had  her  house ; but  she  was  one  of  those 
that  like  to  do  things  themselves  without  other  people  bothering 
round  them  making  out  to  be  helping  when  really  all  they  can  do  is  to 
hinder.  So  I didn’t  learn  much  housekeeping  from  her.  Then  when 
we  got  into  our  own  bouse  I did  find  out  what  a goose  I'd  been  not  to 
notice  and  learn  more  I I could  do  all  the  housework  easily,  and  kept 
everything  beautifully  clean;  but  the  cooking  ! I’d  never  cooked  so 
much  as  a potato  before ; aud  what  a fine  mess  I did  make  of  it, 
to  bo  sure.  It  makes  me  smile  now  to  think  how  many  a time 
I’ve  had  a good  cry  over  potatoes  that  would  stick  to  the  side  of  the 
pan,  aud  meat  that  tasted  like  shoe-leather,  and  dumplings  like  young 
cannon-balls  1 But  I was  miserable  over  it  at  the  time.  Then  1 
hadn’t  a notion  about  wiuit  food  to  buy,  or  bow  to  bny  it,  nor  an  idea 
either  how  much  it  would  cost  when  everything  got  added  np.  1 
began  by  trying  to  pay  for  things  when  I bought  them ; but  soon  I 
thought  it  would  be  less  trouble  to  pay  once  a month  or  so,  and  then 
one  mouth's  bill  was  let  run  on  into  another,  and  1 gave  np  thinking 
about  the  prices  of  things  when  I bought  them.  Then,  instead  of 
having  the  money  kept  ready  to  pay  the  bills  with  when  they  did  come 
in,  of  course  most  of  it  got  melted  away  over  trifles  here  and  trifles 
there.  Bo  1 managed  to  run  us  deep  into  debt  in  spite  of  my  husband’s 
high  wages.  John  was  wonderfully  patient  ; but  I used  sonietimeB  to 
cry  to  think  how  ho  must  wish  himself  back  in  hia  mother’s  well-kept 
house.  And  do  better  it  seemed  as  if  I couldn’t. 

" Well,  at  last,  after  I’d  half-starved  John  on  expensive  tough  meat* 
and  nearly  killed  the  baby  w’ith  lumpy  corn-flour,  besides  being  in  a 
wretchedly  poor  stiue  myself,  John  said  to  me  one  day,  * My  dear, 
one  of  om*  men  has  been  talking  a lot  to  me  about  the  co-operative 
itores,  and  I really  think  wo’d  better  join  them,*” 

" Why,  how  could  fhaf  help  you,  Mrs.  Morton?”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Crawley. 

" Just  what  I asked,  myself,”  answered  Mrs.  Morton,  " and  said  I 
didn’t  see  what  difierence  it  could  make  to  us.  ‘ Well,’  John  said, 

* for  one  thing  we  should  have  to  pay  at  the  time  for  everything  we 
got,  so  if  we  bought  all  our  things  there  we  couldn’t  get  into  debt.’ 
(He’d  always  such  a nice  way  of  speaking,  as  if  the  bad  management 
was  quite  as  much  his  fault  as  mine,  though  I knew  diSerent.)  I 
answered  that  when  we  were  so  muob  in  debt  already  to  the  shops  I 
didn’t  think  we  ought  to  pay  ready  money  somewhere  else  ; anyway,  1 
thought,  not  till  we’d  paid  off  the  shops,  * Do  you  think  we  ever  ehall 
pay  them  off,  at  this  rate,  my  dear?’  said  John.  ‘You  see,  when  onoe 
we  had  joined  the  stor  s,  they  would  give  us  eighteenpenoe  or  two 
shillings  dividend  on  every  pound  we  spent  there,  and  so  I thought  if 
we  let  that  gather  for  a while  we  should  get  enough  to  pay  np  at  the 
shops,  and  then  we’d  try  and  keep  straight,  and  never  get  into  debt 
again.’  (John  hated  being  in  debt,  and  so  did  I,  for  that  matter.) 

* But  think  it  over  by  yomaelf,  Susan,’  he  went  on,  ‘and  we’ll  talk 
about  it  again  presently.’  And  then  he  went  off  to  his  work. 
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"Well,  I did  think  it  over,"  Mrs.  Morton  oontinned,  "and  I can’t 
»ay  I saw  mnch  go^  likely  to  come  of  it.  But  partly  because  I did  so 
want  to  manage  differently  somehow,  and  partly  because  I wanted  to 
please  John,  and  show  him  I wasn’t  sticking  to  extravagant  wavs  on 
Depose,  I a^eed  next  time  he  mentioned  it  that  at  any  rate  we’d  try. 
It  co^dn  t do  ns  harm  any  way,  and  perhaps  it  would  do  us  good, 
cut  1 m afraid  you’ll  be  getting  tired  of  my  long  story  T” 

"Not  a bit,  Mrs.  Morton  ; it’s  as  gwd  as  a story  book,  and  I want 
to  hear  how  yon  got  on." 

" Why,  at  first  it  was  downright  hard  work.  We’d  settled  it  would 
be  no  use  unless  I made  up  my  mind  not  to  get  anything  on  credit 
elsewhere  that  might  be  had  from  the  stores  ; and,  besides,  once  begun 
I was  detemined  to  ^ve  it  a fair  trial.  But  my  shopping  was  a puzzle, 
imd  no  mistake.  I’d  got  into  such  a way  of  ordering  things  without 
taowing  exactly  what  they  came  to,  that  the  first  thing  I found  out  was 
that  I must  think  beforehand  what  I did  want,  and  get  less  of  almost 
eveiything,  too,  than  I had  been  doit  g.  or  the  money  in  my  hand 
wouldn  t cover  it.  I thought  John  would  soon  get  sick  of  finding 
thin^  ranning  short  towards  the  end  of  the  week ; but,  presently  I 
found  that  we  got  to  use  them  so  much  more  carefully  when  we  knew 
they  must  last  a certain  time,  that  we  really  had  plenty  without 
pinching  oureelves  jnst  by  wasting  less.  By  degrees,  too,  I got  some 
new  ideas  about  what  to  buy  from  the  shopmen  at  the  stores." 

!!  *7®*"  S®*.  enough  tlivideiid  to  pay  off  at  the  shops?" 

Enough  . I should  just  think  so.  We  paid  off  every  penny  we 
owed ; and  that  was  a load  off  our  minds,*’ 

course,  you  kept  on  at  the  stores  when  that  was 

“ Indeed  we  did.  By  that  time  we  wouldn’t  have  left  them  for  any. 
thing.  When  we’d  paid  the  debts  we  let  the  dividend  lie  and  gather 
till  there  was  something  particular  we  wanted,  and  by  degrees  we  got 
many  more  comforts  into  the  house  than  we  could  have  afforded  without 
It.  And  several  times  we  used  the  dividend  and  the  interest  on  our 
shares  to  buy  more  shares,  so  all  the  time  we’ve  a nice  little  sum  laid 
oy  there.  And  once,  when  all  the  children  were  ill  together,  there’s 
no  saying  how  thankful  1 was  to  have  that  dividend  money  to  pay  for 

extras  that  they  must  else  have  gone  without,  or  we  must  have  cone 
into  debt  for.  ® 

It’s  all  vei7  well,  Mrs.  Morton,  and  sounds  beautiful,  but  I hop© 
you  won  t take  it  nnkind  in  me  if  I tell  you  what  people  say  about 
those  same  dividends  ?’’ 

‘ 0 dear,  no  I I like  to  hear  what  folks  say  about  it.” 

" Well  then,  one  thing  I’ve  always  been  told  is  that,  after  all,  ft’e 
ony  gettmg  back  the  extra  money  you’ve  given  at  the  stores.  They 
take  it  out  of  your  pocket  first,  and  then  praise  themselves  up  to  the 
sKies  for  giving  yon  your  own  money  back  again.” 

Mrs.  Morton  laughed.  " Yes,"  she  answered,  " I suppose  that’ll  be 
said  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  because  it’s  quite  plain  that  we  do  gel 
back  a certain  amount  of  the  money  we’ve  paid  to  the  stores  when 
we  ve  been  buying  things.  But  the  unfair  thing  is  to  call  it  ‘ extra  ’ 
money,  as  if  we  paid  more  at  the  stores  than  we  should  anywhere  else, 
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Inst  to  cheat  ourselves  into  thinking  we  were  getting  some  good  out  of 
them  when  all  the  time  we  were  not.  If  you  want  to  know  ff  pnc^  at 
the  stores  are  different  from  what  they  are  at  the  shops,  you  ve  only  to 
go  and  buy  a few  things  there,  and  then  buy  some  more  of  the  same 

kind  of  things  at  the  shops,  and  you’U  soon  find 
«•  Yes,  80  I should.  But  I can’t  do  that  to-mght,  Mrs.  Morton,  se 

I'll  take  your  word  for  it  if  you’ll  tell  me."  ^ ... 

“ Well  you’d  find  most  of  the  things  cost  just  the  same  at  tte 

Stores  and  the  shops;  a few  cost  a little  more  at  the  stores,  and  a 
few  cost  a little  less : so  on  the  whole  the  pnees  run  just  even.  So 
vou  see  the  stores  take  money  out  of  our  pockets  for  the^  goods  and 
give  ns  back  part  of  it ; and  the  shops  take  just  as  mnch  money  and 

^^.i^Well  I don’t  know  about  that.  Now,  there’s  Mr.  Oaref^,  the 
draper  For  every  pound’s  worth  of  goods  that  his  customers  ^y  he 
aives  them  a ticket  with  ‘ sixpence’  marked  on  it,  and  then  ^ce  a 
year  he  has  a great  set-out  of  all  sorts  of  goods— hats  and  dresses, 
and  brushes,  and  toys  for  the  children— something  to  amt  everybody 
with  the  prices  marked  on  them,  and  you  can  take  what  yon  like  and 
only  have  to  pay  for  them  with  the  sixpenny  tickets.  And  then  there  s 
Mr  Kounoe,  too,  he  that  has  the  small  grocer’s  shop  in  Lham-street ; 
he  doesn’t  have  tickets,  but  he  gives  people  a packet  of  tea.  or  a bucket, 
or  a tea-caddy,  or  something  of  the  kind,  for  nothmg,  when  they  ve 
bought  BO  mnch  goods  at  his  shop.  It’s  true  tha.  isn  t 
money,  but  it’s  giving  money’s  worth,  so  it  comes  to  much  the  same 

‘■It’s  not  quite  the  same  thing  to  us,  Mrs.  Crawley,  because  a whole 
collection  of  bnckets  and  tea-caddies  wouldn’t  be  particularly  nsefull 
But  it’s  true  it  is  giving  back  money’s  worth  ; and  do  you  know  why 
Mr.  Careful  and  Mr.  Bounce  can  do  it,  and  do  do  it?” 

" They  do  do  it  to  draw  customers,  I suppose.  And  one  day  1 
heard  Mr.  Careful  telling  a lady  that  the  reason  he  can  afford  to  give 
all  those  things  away  for  the  sixpenny  tickets  when  other  tradesmen 
can’t  is  that  he  won’t  sell  anything  except  for  ready  money ; so  he 
never  has  any  bad  debts.  And  talking  of  debts,  Mrs.  Morton,  yon 
could  kerp  out  of  debt  just  as  well  by  going  to  Mr,  Careful  as  by 

going  to  the  stores.”  , u # 

“ Yob  I could.  But  you  see  it  would  be  a very  poor  exchange  for 

me  to  make,  for  the  stores  pay  eighteenpence  dividend  on  every 
pound’s  worth  of  purchase.  So  where  Mr.  Careful  s customers  get 
sixpence  I get  three  sixpences.  And  I can  please  myself  whether  I 

spend  it  or  keep  it,  too,  which  they  can’t.” 

» Well,  now,  how  can  the  stores  manage  to  do  that  ? I m sure  there 
miwt  be  something  wrong.  Mr.  Careful  is  a most  respectable  trMes* 
man,  that  I’m  certain  of ; and  how  can  the  stores  give  you  three  times 
as  much  as  he,  unless  they  play  some  tricks  behind  your  back  7 

“This  afternoon  I had  to  run  on  an  errand  up  to  Irottcrs,  at  tne 
other  end  of  the  town,  and  I met  Mr.  Careful  riding  along  down  Bim- 
Btreet.  And  a few  minutes  later,  as  I was  coming  back,  I met  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Careful  driving  out  in  an  open  carriage,  as  grand  as  yon 

please.” 
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^ shonidn't  he  keep  horeeB  and  oar. 

nagea  if  he  can  afford  it?  You  don’t  mean  to  eay  he’s  not  • 

reapectable  tradesman  beoanse  his  wife  and  daughter  drive  about  in  a 
carnage  that  he’s  weU  able  to  keep  ? ” 

.nil  Not  a bit  of  it.  He’s  most  welcome  to  his  horse* 

and  carnage  for  anything  I care ; but  where  do  yon  suppose  the  moaev 
comes  from  to  keep  them  with  f ” ^ 

ini*  course.  He’s  got  the  largest  business  in 

“‘L^onder  he  gets  large  profits  out  of  it.” 
lhat  s just  it.  He  does  make  large  profits,  and  the  stores  make 
large  profits,  too.  Mr.  Careful  gives  his  customers  sixpence  in  the 
pound,  but  for  every  sixpence  he  gives  them  he  keeps  a shilling  for 
himself,  and  when  all  the  shillings  go  to  one  man  it  makes  him  ^ery 
noh.  Of  coarse,  he  s nght  enough  to  keep  it ; it’s  his  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  getting  the  things  his  customers  want.  But  the  stores 
don  t belong  to  one  man,  they  belong  to  all  the  members  of  the 
co-operative  society.  So  the  members  get  three  sixpences  in  the 

hrifif  1 shilling  as  well  as  the  sixpence 

‘“’6  owuert  as  well  as  buyers." 

1 Morton.  I never  understood 

Ih  least  before.  But,  now,  why  in  the  world  should  you  have 

“^^es  the  profits,  and 

ihfna/  * dividend  ? Why  not  put  the  prices  of  the 

i JK “■"*  ““ 

“ That’s  what  M done  by  what  they  call  the  Civil  Service  Stores 
^ belong  to,  and  it  does  weU  enough  for  them,  for  they’ve 

they  want  is  to  geJ 

tht  ir  food  and  clothes  cheaper  than  when  the  shopkeeper  has  to  get  to 

own?;iBn\-f  Hut  for^us  workiurfoU^  om 

own  plan  is  a great  deal  more  useful.  You  see  if  we  paid  a shUling  or 

shopping,  that  would  never  be  of  much  a^oiSit : 
sixpence  would  be  sure  to  go  in  some  other  way  pretty 

for  T stores  do  our  savinj 

^ V,  about  it  ourselves,  and 

w7rl  Z rZ\  H..  The  more  we  spend  the  more  we  save 

^®°t  there,  and  let  the 

^ S I ’•  f “P  that’s  just  astonishing.” 

dfin’wi  ®“®y  of  saving.  But,  after  all^  I 

don  t think  I could  ever  bring  myself  to  go  to  that  dingy  shop  and 

wait  about  for  ages  to  buy  a piece  of  butter  that’s  been  lying  on  the 

" The  shop  is  dingy,  I’ll  own,  and  there’s  not  enough  room  to  keee 
hings  properly.  But  that’s  because  there’s  so  much  more  business 
done  in  it  now-a-days.  It’s  going  to  be  enlarged  almo.st  Sectly 
though,  and  made  as  good  as  any  shop  in  the  town.  As  to  waiting 

anywhere;  and  what  people  mean  by  sayufg 
the  shopmen  are  uncivil  I can’t  think,  unless  they’re  wanting  to^sa? 
^mething  nasty  and  don’t  care  whether  it’s  true  or  not.  ofr  shop^ 
men  have  always  been  civiler  to  me  than  ever  the  young  men  M 
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Mr,  Driug’s  nsed  to  trouble  thempelveB  to  be,  and  I’ve  never  Been 
them  anything  but  civil  to  anyone  all  the  times  I*ve  been  there.  But 
it'B  nearly  ten  o’clock,  Mtb.  Crawley;  and  I’m  afraid  I must  be  going. 
Shall  I come  again  to-morrow  evening  f ” 

“ Oh  do,  please,  Mrs.  Morton,  I want  to  hear  Bome  more.” 

Just  as  the  door  was  opened  Eobert  Crawloy  came  up,  and  at  onoe 
ollered  to  step  home  with  Mrs.  Morton,  thanking  her,  as  he  did  so, 
for  her  kinduefes  in  coming  to  hear  his  wife  company. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  evening  Mrs.  Morton  appeared  again  about  the  same  time 
at  Mrs.  Crawley’s  house,  and  when  the  two  were  once  more  cosily 
eeltled  by  the  fireside,  Mrs.  Crawley  said,  “Now,  let’s  have  another 
chat  about  co-operation.  I’ve  been  thinking  plenty  about  all  you  told 
me  iast  night,  and  I’ve  got  some  more  questions  ready  for  you.” 

“ Well,  you  begin  then ; for  1 don’t  want  to  go  on  speechifying  with- 
out hearing  what  you  want  to  know.” 

‘‘One  thing  is  that  I’ve  heard  more  times  than  I can  reckon  that 
the  st"res  things  aren’t  so  good  as  what  you  get  at  the  shops.” 

“ But  who  have  you  heard  it  from,  Mrs,  Crawley  ? ” 

“Well,  perhaps  sometimes  it  may  have  been  from  people  belonging 
to  the  shops — I can’t  say  for  certain.  But,  anyhow,  the  other  day  I 
heard  Mrs.  Lake  complaining  ever  so  of  some  stockings  she’d  got  at 
the  stores,  and  she’s  a regular  co-operator — nearly  as  taken  with  it  as 
you,  I should  think.” 

“ Whenever  anything  really  isn’t  good,  all  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  tell 
the  committee-men,  and  if  it’s  true,  they’ll  take  plenty  of  pains  to  see 
something  better’s  got  for  the  future.  But  pretty  often  I think  when 
people  grumble  it’s  all  fancy.  I’ll  tell  you  a story  I heard  a gentle- 
man ti  ll  at  one  of  our  big  meetings  not  long  ago.  He  said  in  one 
place  there  was  a man  whoso  wife  got  everything  at  the  stores  except 
her  tea.  She  declared  she  couldn’t  do  with  the  stores  tea— it  wasn’t 
half  BO  good  as  what  she  got  at  one  particular  shop,  so  go  to  the  shop 
for  it  she  would.  Weil,  she  went  away  from  home  for  a day  or  two, 
and  while  she  was  gone  her  husband  bought  a packet  of  tea  at  the 
stores,  and  another  at  the  shop,  and  changed  their  papers.  When 
she  got  home  he  made  her  a cup  of  t^^a  out  of  the  packet  with  the 
shop  paper  on  it ; and  presently  he  asked  her  how  she  liked  her  tea. 

‘ Never  had  a better  cup  of  tea  in  my  life,’  she  said,  ‘it’s  first-rate. 
They  do  sell  good  tea  at  that  shop.*  ‘ Then  you’re  quite  sure  it’s  as 
you  like?  ’ said  her  husband.  ‘ Yes,  quite.  I never  want  better  tea 
than  this,’  she  said.  * Well,'  said  he,  ‘ it  came  from  the  stores.’ 
‘ Thought  there  was  something  wrong  about  it  I ’ said  the  wife.” 

Mrs.  Crawley  laughed  heartily.  “ She  was  caught  there,  and  n< 
mistake,”  ebe  said.  “ And  what  a way  of  trying  to  get  out  of  it,  to  be 
sure!  But  1 was  going  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Morton,  our  minister’s  wife, 
Mrs.  Preacher,  came  in  this  morning  to  see  me  for  a few  minutes,  and 
I’m  bound  to  say  my  head  was  so  full  of  co-operation  after  all  you’d 
been  saying  last  night  that  I could  not  help  speaking  about  it.  So  1 
asked  her  what  she  thought'  ^hout  it ; and  she  said  she  thought  it  wai 
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rery  wrong  indeed,  and  most  unfair  to  the  ehopkeepers,  especially  as  it 
drew  away  nearly  all  the  customers  who  ptid  properly,  and  left  hardly 
any  except  the  ones  that  make  bad  debts.  (I  believe  there’s  a good 
many  small  shopkeepers  in  our  congregation  that  Mr.  Preacher’ll  know 
about,  who  haven’t  got  on  half  so  well  lately  since  the  stores  took  to 
flourishing  so.)  I couldn’t  help  saying,  that  though  I was  no 
co-operator  myself,  I thought  it  looked  rather  well  for  anything  when 
it  was  the  best  people  that  were  drawn  to  it ; but  I don’t  think 
Mrs.  Preacher  liked  that  much,  and  she  went  on  again  about  its  being 
so  mean  to  the  shopkeepers.” 

“Weill  Mrs.  Crawley,  next  time  anybody  says  anything  of  that  kind 
to  yon,  yon  just  ask  them  whether  they  think  every  lady’s  bound  to 
keep  a lady’s  maid  instead  of  doing  her  own  hair ; or,  "whether  we 
ought  to  keep  a host  more  doctors  than  we  want,  and  pay  one  every 
time  we  cut  a finger,  instead  of  tying  it  up  ourselves.  There’s  just  as 
much  sense  in  one  plan  as  another  of  that  kind.  I declare  it  puts  me 
out  of  all  patience  to  hear  folk  talk  in  that  silly  way.  I’m  sorry 
enough  for  any  particular  shopkeepers  that  get  into  a bad  way, 
especially  if  they’re  too  old  to  take  to  doing  something  else  that's 
wanted,  instead  of  their  shopkeeping,  that  isn’t  wanted— though  I 
think  they’ve  all  had  a good  long  warning  that  there  wouldn’t  be  so 
many  shopkeepers  wanted  by  now.  And  it’s  all  very  well  for  rich  folk, 
who  don’t  want  to  take  the  trouble  themselves,  and  can  afibrd  to  pay 
other  people  for  doing  it,  and  who  like  to  go  and  sit  in  a shop  and  have 
twenty  things  shown  them  for  one  that  they  want  to  buy— it’s  all  well 
enough  for  them  to  keep  on  with  the  shops.  But  as  to  saying  that  wo 
working  folk  ought  to  pay  a good  slice  out  of  the  wages  that  it’s  hard 
enough  for  us  to  earn,  to  shopkeepers  for  doing  work  for  us  that  we 
can  do  better  for  ourselves,  why,  as  I say,  I haven’t  got  common 
patience  to  listen  to  it  1 " And  Mrs.  Morton  gave  a little  stamp,  and 
looked  so  fierce  that  Mrs.  Crawley  hastened  to  change  the  subject. 

" You  were  saying  the  stores  prices  were  about  the  same  as  the  shop 
prices,  Mrs.  Morton  ? Now,  I’ve  always  got  my  groceries  at  Mr.  Copy’s, 
because  they’re  cheaper  than  Mr.  Dring’s  or  Mr.  Bounce’s,  and  Mr. 
Copy  says  he  sells  things  at  ‘ co-operative  prices.’  Now,  what  do 
yon  make  of  that  ? ” 

“ ^Vhy,  there’s  two  things  to  make  of  it.  Yesterday  you  said  you’d 
been  told  dividends  were  got  by  charging  extra  for  the  goods,  so  that 
extra  money  in  the  price  could  be  paid  back  again  afterwards,  and  now 
to-day  you  say  that  loxver  charges  than  those  at  most  shops  are  co- 
operative prices.  It’s  pretty  plain  these  can’t  both  be  true,  isn’t  it?" 

“ Yes,  so  it  is.  And  I see  now  that  dividends  can  be  got  without 
charging  more  than  the  shops  do.  But  then  you  couldn't  get  them  if 
the  stores  charged  lest  than  the  shops ; so  I suppose  it’s  just  a fib  to 
gay  the  cheap  things  are  sold  at  co-operative  prices.” 

“ No,  it  isn’t  a fib,  though  it’s  very  apt  to  make  people  think  what 
Isn’t  true.  But  it’s  jnst  this.  The  co-operative  prices  that  Mr.  Copy 
means  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  working  men’s  stores.  I told  you 
there  was  another  kind  of  store — the  Civil  Service  Stores — where  they 
don’t  make  any  profits  to  divide,  but  sell  the  things  cheaper  instead. 
That’s  what  Mr.  Copy  means  by  co-operative  prices,  though,  of  course, 
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Ufi  prioee  can’t  really  be  ho  low  as  the  Civil  Service  Stores,  for  if  he 
did^t  make  any  profits  at  all  he’d  have  nothing  to  live  upon.” 

“ 0,  I understand  now.  But  I’ve  just  remembered  that  all  this  time 
I don’t  know  for  certain  which  of  the  stores  it  is  you  go  to,  though  I 
suppose  it’s  the  one  I meant  when  1 talked  about  the  dingy  shop.  But 
there  are  two  or  three  in  the  town  ; I remember  seeing  one  in  Grange- 
street,  and  another  up  PoUock’s-lane.” 

•‘No,  there’s  only  one  society.  The  shop  in  Grange-street  is  % 
branch  store ; it  was  built  for  the  peojde  about  there  who  are  too  far 
off  the  ceutral  stores.  There  are  branches  in  several  of  the  villages 
round,  too,  but  they’re  all  under  one  committee.  As  for  the  shop  in 
PoUock’s-lane,  it’s  just  a sham  to  take  people  in.  There’s  nothing 
00-operative  about  it.” 

“ Then  why  is  it  called  co-operative  ?” 

••  Because  it’s  known  how  well  co-operative  stores  get  on,  so  now-a- 
days  private  traders  sometimes  call  their  shops  co-operative  stores  just 
to  deceive  people  that  don’t  know  any  better,  and  think  it’s  ail  right. 
But  you  can  always  find  out  if  it’s  an  honest  store  you’ve  come  to,  or 
one  of  those  shams,  by  asking  to  see  the  rules  and  balance  sheets,  for, 
of  course,  private  shops  don’t  have  rules  nor  published  balance  sheets. 
Or  you  could  write  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Union, 
City-buildings,  Corporation-street,  Manchester,  and  ask  if  it  was  all 
honest  and  right.” 

“And  what’s  the  Co-operative  Union,  Mrs.  Morton?” 

“ It’s  a union  of  co-operative  societies  to  help  each  other  and  do 
work  together  that  none  of  them  could  do  alone,  and  to  help  new 
societies  to  start.” 

“ Then  is  your  society  here  Joined  with  others  in  other  places  ? ” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs,  Morton,  and  she  was  going  on,  but  at  that 
moment  the  clock  struck,  and  Mrs.  Crawley  jumped  up  and  disappeared 
for  a moment  into  her  back-kitchen.  Re-appearing  with  a sauc^^pan 
in  her  hand,  she  remarked,  “ I can’t  deny  but  what  all  you’ve  told 
me  is  very  interesting;  but  T don’t  see  yet  why  women  need  bother 
themselves  much  about  it.  Bo  long  as  you  buy  your  things  at  the 
stores,  the  men  would  manage  everything  else  all  right,  wouldn’t  they, 
without  your  troubling  about  it  ? ” 

“ I wish  you  would  come  to  our  Guild  meeting  some  night,  Mrs. 
Crawley,  and  see  then  what  yon  think  of  it.  And  by  the  way,  there 
was  a friend  of  yours,  Mrs.  Dacres,  there  the  last  time ; what  did  she 
say  to  it  ? ” 

“ Why,  she  thought  it  was  very  bright  and  cheerful,  and  friendly — 
she  quite  enjoyed  herself.  But  she  said  she  thought  you  bad  all  gone 
rather  crazy  about  some  mottoes  you  were  making.  If  you’ve  got 
any  money  to  spare,  it  seems  to  me  you  might  spend  it  much  better 
than  in  getting  gim-crack  stuffs  to  make  into  mottoes,  if  you’ll  excuse 
me  saying  so.  Why  not  buy  some  good  plain  materials,  and  make 
them  up  into  clothes  for  poor  folk  that  want  them,  as  there’s  many 
that  do  badly  enough  ? ” 

“ Because  the  Gxiild  isn’t  a Dorcas  society.  Anybody  that  has  a 
mind  to  do  that  sort  of  work  can  find  lots  and  lots  of  chances  of 
getting  at  it — sewing  parties,  and  Dorcas  meetings,  and  such  like. 
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But  the  Guild’s  got  Bomething  different  to  do,  and  there’s  no  use  ia 
mixing  up  everything  together.  One  thing  at  a time’s  enough  lot 
most  of  U9.’* 

“ What’s  the  Guild  got  to  do,  then?’* 

“ It’s  got  to  spread  co-op^^ratiou,  and  it’s  got  to  help  oo-operators  to 
know  each  other  better,  so  that  they  may  work  together  better,  and 
help  each  other  in  im  re  ways.  For  you  see  all  I’ve  been  telling  yoa 
about  the  good  of  belonging  to  the  stores  and  getting  dividend,  and  so 
on,  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  good  that’s  to  bo  had  in  co-operation. 
For  the  best  of  it  is  that  it  makes  us  all  work  togethfr  with  each  other, 
and  for  each  other.  We  couldn’t  get  any  of  the  good  we  do  out  of  the 
stores  except  by  joining  together,  but  when  we  do  all  pull  together, 
and  know  what  we’re  about,  there’s  no  saying  how  much  more  we 
mayn’t  do  for  ourselves.” 

All  the  same,  as  I said  before,  I don’t  see  what  call  women  have 
to  fash  themselves  about  it.  Surely  the  man  ’ll  see  to  all  that  right 
enough,  and  what  the  women  think  they  can  do,  or  what  more  they 
expect  to  get  out  of  it,  papses  me.” 

“Here  we  are,  then,  back  at  the  old  place,  and  we’ve  got  two  things 
to  think  aboui ; first,  what  women  can  do  for  co-operation,  and  then 
what  co-operation  can  do  for  women,” 

“Just  so;  that’s  just  what  I was  driving  at,  only  you’ve  put  it 
plainer.  Well,  then,  why  is  it  worth  while  for  women  to  bother  their 
heads  over  it — what  can  they  do  for  it?” 

“ Well,  to  begin  with,  we  co-operative  women  want  other  women  to 
know  what  a help  it  is  to  us,  and  what  a help  it  might  be  to  them. 
And  I should  like  to  know  how  in  the  world  we’re  going  to  tell  them 
that,  and  make  it  plain  to  them,  unless  we  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand where  the  sense  of  it  is  ourselves  first?” 

“ There  is  something  in  that,  I’ll  own,”  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

“Then  as  to  the  managing  of  the  stores.  When  it’s  we  that  do 
nearly  all  the  buying  from  the  stores,  it  would  be  a poor  story  if  we’d 
nothing  to  say  worth  hearing  about  what’s  best  to  buy  for  the  stores. 

I rather  think  in  one  or  two  places  they’ve  got  women  on  their  com- 
mittees, though  I’m  not  quite  sure  about  that;  but  anyway,  where 
there’s  a branch  of  the  Guild,  delegates  from  it  sometimes  go  and  talk 
things  over  with  the  men’s  committee  and  give  their  opinions.  And  when 
neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  is  done,  still  a sensible  woman  can 
easily  find  ways  and  means  of  letting  the  committee  know  when  there’s 
anything  she  has  good  reason  to  think  would  be  better  done  differently. 
If  she’s  careful  not  to  be  disagreeable  and  interfering,  she  can  be 
pretty  sure  of  being  listened  to.” 

“ Well,  I dare  say  that’s  useful  enough,  too.  And  is  there  anything 
more  that  women  can  do  ?” 

“ O yes,  plenty  more,”  answered  Mrs.  Morton.  “ For  another  thing, 
at  the  quarterly  business  meetings  all  the  members  have  the  same 
rights  of  voting,  no  matter  whether  they’re  men  or  women.  And  it’s 
just  aa  important  to  us  as  to  the  men  that  the  stores  should  be  well 
managed  ; so  it’s  nothing  but  right  that  we  should  take  pains  to  under- 
stand w hat’s  going  on,  so  as  to  do  our  best  to  give  our  votes  on  the 
right  Bide,— especially  as  there  are  always  plenty  of  mistakes  that  • 
society  can  make  if  its  members  haven’t  got  their  wits  about  them.” 
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“ Then  do  many  women  go  to  the  quarterly  meetings  ?” 

“ Not  half  as  many  as  ought  to.  But  we’re  improving ; there  wers 
more  at  the  last  one  than  I’ve  ever  seen  before.  It’s  all  the  more 
important  that  everybody  who  knows  and  cares  much  about  it  should 
go,  because  at  present  there  are  sure  to  be  a good  many  members  in 
every  society  who  don’t  care  for  anything  except  getting  as  much 
dividend  for  themselves  as  ever  they  can ; so,  if  they  were  left  to 
manage  everything  their  own  way,  we  should  lose  the  rest  of  the  good 
the  society  can  give  us,  becanse  they’d  never  let  a penny  be  spent  that 
wasn’t  forced  to  be,— and  very  likely  we’d  lose  some  dividend,  too,  in 
the  long  run,  for  penny  wise  may  be  pound  foolish  in  co-operation  the 
same  as  in  everything  else." 

“ It  was  getting  dividend  that  made  you  join  to  begin  with,  wasn’t 
it  ?” 

“Yes,  it  was;  and  don’t  you  go  and  suppose  I’m  going  to  under- 
value dividend.  Only,  as  I look  at  it,  there’s  other  things  to  be  got 
that’s  belter  still,  though,  perhaps,  they’re  not  so  necessary.  Most  of 
as  couldn’t  get  much  in  the  way  of  books  and  pictures  and  music,  by 
ourselves,  but  when  there’s  hundreds  of  us  clubbed  together  in  a 
co-operative  society  we  can  spare  enough  out  of  the  profits  to  get 
plenty  of  them,  without  anybody  in  particular  feeling  it.” 

“0,  DOW  I see  where  your  piano’s  coming  in,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Orawley. 

“ Ay,  to  be  sure,”  answered  Mrs.  Morton.  “ You  see,  just  as  we  can 
get  ourselves  more  and  better  food  and  clothes  in  this  way  than  if  we 
didn’t  join  together,  so,  if  we  like,  we  can  get  books  to  read,  and  music 
to  listen  to,  and  make  our  minds  better  off  as  well  as  our  bodies.  And 
talking  about  music,  and  such  things,  here’s  another  way  that  women 
can  help  a great  deal.  Only  think  bow  much  we  can  do  to  make  things 
pretty,  and  pleasant,  and  friendly,  when  we  have  teas  or  entertainments 
amongst  our  members.” 

“ 0 yes,  and  between  whiles,  too,  I should  think,  for  I suppose  you’ve 
got  a room  where  your  books  and  things  are  kept,  and  it  must  want 
keeping  nice.” 

“ Yes ; we’ve  got  a good  sized  room  upstairs  where  the  books  and 
newspapers  are,  and  the  piano  is  going  to  stand  there  too.  That’s 
where  the  Guild  meetings  are  held.” 

“ And  I should  think  you  might  make  it  quite  pretty,  if  you  try — 
a sort  of  drawing-room  for  your  members  1 ” 

“ Yes,  that’s  just  what  we’re  trying  to  do.  And  now,  Mrs.  Crawley, 
how  about  the  guild  being  * crazy  ’ for  making  m<jttoea  to  decorate 
with  ? ” asked  Mrs.  Morton,  with  a mischievous  smile. 

“ Oh  dear,  I wish  I'd  never  repeated  that  I It  does  sound  silly 
now  I”  ^ 

“ Well,  the  sooner  yon  come  and  help  ns  to  make  thern  the  better,” 
laid  Mrs.  Morton,  “ and  then,  maybe,  we’ll  forgive  yon  for  thinking 
us  crazy  ! ” 

“ But  I suppose  you’re  not  always  making  motlees  ? What  do  yon 
do  besides  that  ? ” 

“ Ah,  now  we’re  coming  to  the  other  question — what  co-operation 
oan  do  for  women.” 
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Yes ; is  there  anything  else  it  can  do  liesides  what  you’ve  said 
already  about  the  keeping  out  of  debt  and  having  dividends,  and  so 
on  ? ” 

“ Yes,  we  do  several  more  things  for  ourselves  at  the  Guild.  We’vs 
got  two  or  three  funds  arranged  for  and  managed  by  different  mem- 
bers. There’s  a ‘help  in  need  fund,’  and  a 'coal  fund’  and  a 
' holiday  fund ; ’ then  we’ve  settled,  too,  to  make  up  some  kinds  of 
clothes  for  any  members  if  they  like,  and  chai-ge  a very  little  for  doing 
it.  It’s  a great  help  to  some  of  our  members  when  they’re  too  busy 

all  day  for  doing  much  needlework.” 

“ And  how  do  you  settle  how  much  to  charge  ? And  what  becomes 

of  the  money  ?” 

“ We’ve  got  a fixed  rate  of  charge  for  each  of  the  different  garments 
we  mahe.  We  buy  the  material  too — of  course  from  the  stores— and 
the  checks  are  kept  for  the  guild.  Then  with  the  money  we  get  we’re 
able  to  pay  a small  bonus  to  the  coal  and  holiday  fund,  and  to  do 
other  things  too— such  as  buying  the  ‘gim-craok’  stuff  for  the 

mottoes!”  , . .1.  1 

” Ah,  you’U  always  have  a joke  against  me  about  those  mottoes  I 

Then  you  don’t  have  any  regular  clothing  club  ?” 

“ No,  we  don’t  want  that  at  the  Guild,  because  there’s  one  already 
belonging  to  the  stores.  W'e  can  pay  in  once  a week,  or  not  so  often, 
all  the  year  round,  and  buy  drapery  or  boots  during  a fortnight  in 
October,  and  we  get  2s.  6d.  in  the  £ allowed  on  all  the  clothing  club 

^ “ Well,  that  it  good.  Mary  W’ayman  was  telling  me  the  other 
night  that  she’s  joined  the  parish  clothing  club  ; and  in  that  they  give 
the  members  a bonus  of  2s.  at  Christmas,  no  matter  how  little  or  how 
much  they’ve  subscribed.  She  belongs  to  Mrs.  Cave’s  mothers 
meeting,  too,  but  there  they’ve  a different  plan.  Yon  know  the  little 
bit  there  is  over  at  the  ends  of  a tape  yard  measure,  before  the  inchee 

come  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  they  allow  that  piece  in  to  every  yard  of  material,  so  that 
the  members  pay  for  a yard,  and  get  rather  more.  ^Mary  Wayman  s 
glad  enough  of  both,  she’s  got  so  little  to  live  upon. 

“ Well  1 I’m  sure  the  ladies  that  manage  those  things  mean  very 
kindly,  and  I’d  be  the  last  to  say  anythmg  against  them;  but,  for 
mv  part,  I’d  never  any  fancy  for  taking  inches  of  calico,  or  an  odd 
shilling  or  two  out  of  other  people’s  pockets.  I’d  rather  do  without 

than  have  things  given  me  like  that.”  . , , , ,-i  -* 

" Bo  would  I ; but  there’s  no  saying  what  one  might  feel  like  if  one 
were  as  badly  off  as  Mary  Wayman.  But  there’s  another  mothers’ 
meeting— Miss  Downing’s— that,  perhaps,  you’d  think  better  of.  The 
members  order  what  they  want  from  patterns,  make  the  garments  up 
for  themselves  at  the  meeting,  pay  for  them  bit  by  bit,  and  take  them 

away  when  they’re  finished  and  paid  for.” 

‘‘There’s  no  harm  in  that.  But  then  there’s  no  particular  good 
either,  that  I see.  Mary  Wayman  would  be  doing  a gieat  deal  better 
for  herself  if  she’d  become  a co-operator  and  join  the  society’s  clothing 
club,  and  then  she  wouldn’t  be  beholden  to  anyone  either.” 
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“ Well,  I’ll  tell  her  about  it  some  day  soon,  and  see  if  she  doesn’t 

think  she’d  better.”  . 

“ Then  there  are  lots  of  littU  ways  that  wo  help  each  other  in  at 

the  Guild,  such  as  learning  patterns,  and  getting  hints  about  house- 
keeping. There’s  another  thing  too,  besides  the  Guild.  Co-operaton 
have  a weekly  newspaper  of  their  own,  and  one  part  of  that  is  given 
np  to  women,  and  ha.s  plenty  of  interesting  things  in  it— cooking 
recipes,  and  ways  of  making  the  house  pretty,  and  papers  about 
dressmaking,  and  sometimes  about  books,  and  women’s  work  of  various 
kinds.  Many’s  the  time  John  has  liked  his  breakfast  or  dinner  all  the 
better  for  something  I’ve  learnt  out  of  the  ‘ Woman’s  Corner  ’ in  the 
Co-operative  Newt." 

“ I think  I remember  seeing  a copy  of  that  lying  at  Mrs.  Lake’s  one 
day,  and  thinking  to  myself  what  dull  reading  it  must  be ; 1 didn’t 
know  then  there  was  anything  so  lively  in  it  as  you  say.” 

‘‘  Well,  you’d  better  take  it  in  and  see  for  yourself.  It’s  only  a 
penny  anywhere,  and  now  they  sell  it  at  the  stores  here  for  a half- 
penny. There’s  a great  deal  more  besides  all  this  that  co-operation 
might  do  for  women,  and  I hope  it  will  some  day.  For  only  think, 
Mrs.  Crawley,  if  we  can  get  all  this  through  co-operative  shopkeeping, 
how  much  more  might  come  through  co-operating  in  other  ways.” 

“ What  sort  of  ways  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Morton  ?” 

•‘  Workshop.^,  for  instance,  both  for  men  and  women.  I’ve  seen  such 
miserable  tales  of  the  state  hundreds  of  needlewomen  are  in  through 
being  obliged  to  let  their  work  go  through  ever  so  many  people’s  hands 
before  it  reaches  the  customers.  The  shops  sell  ready-made  clothes 
so  cheap  that  when  two  or  three  people  besides  the  folk  that  make 
them  have  to  get  their  living  out  of  the  price,  you  may  think  how 
much  there  is  left  to  pay  the  needlewomen  ! I declare  it  makes  one 
feel  quite  sick  to  look  at  those  prettily-trimmed  cheap  nightdresses 
and  things,  and  to  think  of  aU  the  wretchedness  that’s  gone  to  the 
making  of  them.” 

“ But  how  could  co-operative  workshops  help  that  ?” 

" W’by,  if  the  women  could  joiu  together  and  employ  themselves, 
and  sell  their  work  straight  to  the  people  that  want  to  wear  it,  they’d 
save  all  that  goes  to  the  middlemen  at  present.  I’ve  a great  notion 
the  stores  might  help  a bit  at  that,  and  without  hurting  themselves 
either.  And  then,  Mrs.  Crawley,  there’s  another  thing  that  would 
make  married  women’s  lives  wonderfully  easier  for  them — I mean  if 
we  could  have  what  they  call  ‘ associated  homes.’  ” 

‘‘  And,  pray,  whatever  can  they  be?  ” 

" Great  buildings  where  people  have  a set  of  rooms  to  themselves. 
Instead  of  all  living  in  separate  little  houses.  I’ve  heard  there’s  a 
great  place  of  that  kind  in  France,  where  all  the  men  belonging  to 
some  big  ironworks  live  in  the  same  buildings.” 

” I’m  sure  I shouldn’t  like  that  a bit,  Mrs.  Morton.  Fancy  not 
having  one’s  house  to  one’s  self  1” 

“ But  you’d  have  your  rooms  to  yourself  just  as  much  as  now — and 
yon  know  yon  don’t  like  the  loneliness  in  this  house,  else  I shouldn’t 
be  here  to  night,”  added  Mrs.  Morton,  laughing. 

“ Being  lonely  is  one  thing,  but  living  all  together  in  a crowd  is  too 
much  the  other  way.” 
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“ You’d  be  just  as  private  really,  They  manage  the  atairoaBes  so 
that  yon  can  go  in  and  ont  and  be  less  noticed  than  yon  would  in  a 
street  of  honseB.  Then  they’ve  beautiful  nurseries  where  the  children 
can  be  taken  care  of  when  the  mothers  are  busy ; and  wash-houses, 
and  such  things,  beeides  reading  and  lecture  rooms.  And  only  think 
what  a comfort  it  would  be  never  to  be  obliged  to  have  dinner  in  the 
same  room  where  the  clothes  are  drying  on  a wet  day  1’* 

“ Yes,  that  it  would,”  said  Mrs.  Crawley. 

Just  then  a knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  and  Mrs.  Morton  jumped 
up  exclaiming,  **  Why,  Mrs.  Crawley,  do  look  at  the  clock—  it’s  actually 
a quarter  post  ten  t Wliat  will  John  think  I am  after  1”  and  she  began 
hastily  to  gather  up  her  work  things. 

**  He’s  come  to  see  for  himself  what  you’re  after,”  answered  a 
man’s  voice  in  a pleasant  tone;  and  John  Morton  himself  walked  into 
the  room.  **I  began  to  think  the  dark  lane  was  too  much  for  you, 
Busan,  and  that  I wasn't  going  to  see  any  more  of  you  to-night. 
Your  husband's  later  than  he  thought  to  be,  isn't  he  ? ” he  added^ 
turning  to  Mrs.  Crawley. 

” Yes,  so  he  is ; though,  thanks  to  your  good  wife,  the  time  has  gone 
so  quickly  I’d  never  noticed  it.  But  he’s  sure  to  be  in  directly,”  she 
went  on,  " and  now  you’re  both  here  together,  you  must  stay  and  have 
a cup  of  cocoa;  it’ll  be  ready  in  a moment;”  and  Mrs.  Crawley 
bustled  about  with  hospitable  baste  to  set  cut  cups  and  make  the 
cocoa,  for  which  milk  was  already  hot  in  the  saucepan.  In  another 
minute  Robert  Crawley  came  in,  tired,  but  pleased  with  his  good 
day’s  work  ; and  a very  snug  little  cocoa-party  the  four  had  of  it. 
They  did  not  sit  long,  however,  and  just  as  John  Morton  and  his  wife 
were  starting  home,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Crawley, 

” Well,  and  has  my  wife  made  a good  co-operator  of  you  ? ” 

”I  can’t  answer  that,”  returned  Mrs.  Crawley.  “I  think  she’e 
made  soim  kind  of  a co-operator  of  me,  but  whether  it’s  a good  one  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen.” 

“ No  fear  about  that,”  said  Mrs.  Morton,  **  when  once  you’ve 
joined  1 ” 
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